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ON OLD ENGLISH GLOSSES. 
I. 

WHEN, some twelve years ago (in 1883), Mr. H. Sweet 
published liis photolithographed text and transcription 
of the old Epinal Glossary, the event was greeted with expres- 
sions of delight by those interested in the study of Old Eng- 
lish. Two years later there appeared the Oldest English Texts 
by the same author, and that book, too, was very favorably 
received by the press. Only one, as far as I know, raised 
the cry of warning at that time. I mean Mr. L H. Hessels, 
of Cambridge ; but I fear only a few sided with him in his 
controversy with Mr. Sweet. At any rate, what he said 
against Mr. Sweet's editing does not seem to have been 
heeded, and the book has held undisputed sway these ten 
years. And yet, nothing could be truer than the very point 
Hessels had made, viz., that the Oldest English Texts were 
very inaccurate as far as the Latin was concerned, and, on 
the whole, failed to give a true picture of the texts they pur- 
ported to represent. In the meanwhile, Mr. Hessels himself 
has given us his iine edition of the Corpus Glossary (Cam- 
bridge, 1890), a work that ought to be in the possession of 
every student of Old English. By this edition we can clearly 
see what a careless treatment the Latin text has received at 
Sweet's hands. For example, in OET, Cp. 2161, we find 
that puzzle of a gloss uoluter, cupido votiuni : oestfid. If 
Sweet had not known from other sources that oestful meant 
'graceful,' he hardly could have learned it from the lemma, 
such as he exhibits it. However, in Hessels' edition the 
thing is perfectly plain: 

U 277, we read there uoluter. cupido. 
278, uotium. oest.ful. 
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Now we perceive at once that we have to do with two glosses, 
one of which represents the 'winged one,' namely 'Cupid' 
{uolucer. cupido), while the other speaks of ' votive ' {iiotimim). 
Another striking sample of reckless editing is Cp. 1329, where 
Sweet prints sempiterna moles : falthing,vih\\e setnpiterna really 
belongs to the preceding gloss, as seen from Hessels' 

M 283, monumentis. sitpplicis sempitern. 
284, moles, falthing. 

Moreover, sempiterna is wrong reading for sempiternis, for the 
whole gloss must be read monumentis sepulcris sempiternis. 

The two instances given are fairly characteristic of Sweet's 
treatment of the Latin text. But, somebody might object, 
we do not care so much for the accuracy of the Latin as we 
do for the Old English, and in fact, that is the very excuse 
behind which Sweet tried to shield himself against the 
attacks of Hessels. Yet, in vain. For it is impossible to 
get a correct idea of what the glossator wished to say by his 
interpretation, if there is no reliance on the accurate repre- 
sentation of Ms. evidence. The above -moles, falthing is an 
example in point. If Sweet's reading sempiterna moles were 
all right, we would have to suppose that Old English yi^M?^^ 
tries to convey the meaning contained in the two Latin words, 
and who knows but somebody might be inclined to construe 
from that an adjective (or noun) ' fal,' meaning 'eternal'.' 
while now that we know moles alone is the true reading, the 
word will be viewed in quite a different light. Sweet, in his 
glossary to the texts, does not attempt to explain it. How- 
ever, as we read M 237, moles interpreted by ttastitas. magni- 
tiido, and as the Old English interpretations, as a rule, are 
nothing but translations of former Latin ones, we shall be 
justified in assuming that such is the case here, too. Then, 
as/ and 11 (or even ini) interchange, falthing may stand for 
imal thing = ' vs\\^X.y thing.' Cp. German 'gewaltig Ding' 
and Ahd. Gl. W. 32, 6"], moles keicuel ; ibid., H. 5^2, 5 omni- 
pollentis vual; cp. also Kluge, Etym. Wtb. d. deiitsch. Spr. s.v. 
walten. But not only the charge of inaccuracy can be 
brought against Mr. Sweet's Oldest English Texts ; he has, in 
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one instance at least, not even shrunk from directly changing 
Ms. evidence. Witness his entry ' on-lirernis sf. agitation ' 
(OET, p. 647''), for which he produces as evidence Bl. 12, 
onkrernisse commotionem. Here he has calmly substituted his 
own invention, commotionem for the Ms. reading obdormiet, 
and that for no other reason but to make the text fit in with his 
fancied explanation of the Old English word. The Blickling 
Gloss, designated No. 12 by him, reads obdormiet onlwernisse, 
or, rather (according to Mr. R. Morris, Blickl. Hom., Part II. 
p. 260), onhrernisset. That is, of course, corruption of onhncp- 
nissetk. From his edition of the Epinal Glossary, Mr. Sweet 
ought to have known that there is a form of the r so similar to 
/ that sometimes the two can hardly be told from each other. 
This fact and the obvious meaning of obdormiet might have 
led to the conclusion that onhnepnisseth, a verb formed from 
onhnaepnisse ^ obdormitio,' is the proper reading. But Mr. 
Sweet evidently did not care much for the evidence of the 
Latin ; with what results and to what detriment of Old Eng- 
lish Philology, I have tried to show in the Modern Language 
Notes, the Anglia, and the American Journal of Philology. 
As a consequence of this treatment of the Latin text, there 
appear quite a number of Latin words marked as Old English, 
while, on the other hand, not a few Old English words have 
been overlooked. In the following, I will give a short synop- 
sis of the more prominent instances. Latin are : 

brun, ' cloth,' OET, p. 636^ X ^ stibadwrum. 

staefod, ' striped,' OET, p. 463" * 

coc, ' cook,' OET, p. 644" = cloacas. 

grundsopa, ' groundsoap (a plant) ', OET, p. 584" = chondrus = y(ovhpo'i 

caepa. 
here-searu, ' war-stratagem,' OET, p. 483' = haeresearum. 

fiit, 'song,' OF^", p. Sis" = uitis. 

gerinen, 'diligent,' OET, p. 505'' =gennen. 

maffa, ' caul,' OET, p. 463'' = mappa. 

cealwa , ' baldness,' OET, p. 488'' = calva. 

Theodoice-snad, OET, p. 592'', quoted from Ct 25/5, as compound 
noun, is, in its first part = theodisce, i.e. ' in the popular tongue.' The 
passage reads : Silvam quam theodisce snad nominamtis = the wood 
we call in popular speech a ' coppice.' 
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Omitted in tiie list of Old English words are : 
i) fahame (fahamel ? ) ' fine meal,' ' sifted flour' ; on record 
in the Erfurt (C. G. L., V. 381, 9*), pulmentum fahame — 
Epinal, ibid., piillentunt fahamae = Corpus Glossary, P 562, 
874, polentmn fahame ; pidlentum fahame. 

2) framigan, ' to work strenuously ' ; on record in the Cor- 
pus Glossary, N 34, nauat . frangat = framgacf . Cp. N 30, 
nauare. extremi {= stremie) . aliquid facere. 

3) geherest 'Su, ' say ! ' on record in the Corpus Glossary, 
O 91, ob esca (= obesta = oicestu = audistu = audis tu) . grestu 
{ = gerestu =geerestu =geherestu = geherest thu). Cp. French 
ouir, 'hear,' and C. G. L., V. 300, 20, heustu audistu, of which 
the above is a truncation. 

4) broS 'broth' ; on record in -the Corpus Glossary, U 208, 
uiscellmn broht. This gloss, to be sure, is' exhibited by Mr. 
Sweet, but no trace of it appears in the explanatory glossary, 
and so also Mr. Murray neglected to refer to it in his Oxford 
Dictionary. The first quotation there for broth bears the 
date a. 1000. 

5) aid, 'old'; on record in the Corpus Glossary, U 313, 
uuldac. uetustas sola^ paloas tietustuss ola^ palaios uetustus 
aid. Cp. C. G. L., V. 399, 35, uuldar uetustas sola. 

6) aemonnis, ' killing off of the male population ' ; on record 
in the Corpus Glossary, E 526, excidium . euersio emonnis. tcel 
discessio. Cp. C. G. L., IV. 71, 57, excidium euersio ciuitatis. 

7) hos, 'company,' 'association,' 'troup,' on record in the 
Erfitrt'^ (C. G. L., V. 331, 3), scola mos = scolam os = hos. Cp. 
WW 371, 7, clientele pegnscole; ibid., t,ji,6 = 490, 15, clientes 
pegnhyssas ; Ahd. Gl. II. 49, 16, scola kinoscaf . lirnunga ; Old 
Spanish escuellas, 'detachments of soldiers.' 

8) craeclan, ' to crackle, i.e. to gush forth with a crackling 
noise,' on record in the Leyden Glossary (C. G. L., V. 418, i), 
scatentibus credenti = creclentu = creclentum. Cp. NL. krekel, 
' sprinkhaan,' 'cricket.' 

9) tmahreddattdlic, 'inextricable'; on record in the Leyden 
Glossary (C. G. L., V. 424, 39), inextricablies anatreten = ima- 

* I cite according to the Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum, ed. G. Goetz, 
Leipzig, Teubner, which is now the edition for Anglicists to study, besides 
Mr. Hessels' splendid edition of the Corpus Glossary. 
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cretenlic = unachredendlic = unahreddandlic. Certainly, Mr. 
Sweet exhibits this gloss, too, but omits the abbreviation 
stroke over second part of the word, and does not attempt to 
explain it. 

10) intraeppetan, 'to jig,' 'to dance a jig'; on record in 
the Leyden Glossary (C. G. L., V. 421, 2), subsaltare intrepetan. 
This is a gloss taken from Rufini Historia Ecclesiastica, and 
occurs also Ahd. Gl. II. 597, 37. Steinmeyer compares 
German trepizen. 

11) pocc, 'pox,' 'botch,' 'boil,' on record in the Leyden 
Glossary, carbunculi poccas = Ahd. Gl. II. 596, 7. Although 
Sweet exhibits it as No. 22, he wrongly prints poaas, and 
otherwise takes no notice of the word. 

12) tysse, 'coarse cloth (carpet).' Sweet exhibits this as 
Leyden, 160: abctape tysse, but failed to explain it. The Latin 
lemma is corruption of amphitape occurring in the Corpus 
Glossary, A 544, amphitare = amphitape . genus uestimenti . 
utrimque iiillosum. The Old English tysse answers to OHG. 
zussa, explaining lodix, Ahd. Gl. II. 375, 22. 

13) wiht, 'creature'; on record in the Leyden Glossary, 
quoted by Sweet as No. 59, ancillis animalibus figl, but not 
explained. Figl represents wigt = wight = wiht.* 

14) uuilduuaex, 'gristle,' 'cartilage,' 'tendon,' 'cats-meat' 
= German (Westphalian), ' Wildwachs ' ; on record, Ld 56, 
cartillago uiddpaexhsue iiel grost. Sweet takes no notice of 
the word in his glossary. About hsue I am doubtful ; h occa- 
sionally is mixed up with n, and so it may stand for nsue = 
senu, 'tendon.' 

15) maegsibbttng, 'reconciliation,' 'peace-making'; on rec- 
ord in the Erfurt^ (Glosae Nominum, C. G. L., II. 575, 9) 
conciliatio iiaeg = maeg = maegsibbtmg. 

16) nidersigandi, 'sagging,' on record in Epinal-Erfurt, 
816; pendulus ridusaendi, Corpus, 1562; penduliis ridusende, 
cp. Corpus, iti4.\, penduloso haldi = pendidos ohaldi, which is 
a gloss taken from Orosius IV. 15, 2 ; cp. my remarks in the 
forthcoming number of Archivf. L. L. X.^. No trace of ridu- 

* OET, p. 512" there appears a wiht 'creature ' only on the strength of proper 
names and derivations like o-wiht nS-wihi. 
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saendi = nidnseandi=ni'8rsiandi=nidersigandi is to be found 
in Sweet's glossary. At any rate, I have vainly searched for 
it. The index fails in a good many cases to indicate. 

Not so positively do I wish to pronounce on the following 
two words, as there is only a fair chance of their being Old 
English. In the Erfurt''' (C. G. L., V. 300, 34) we have hiatus 
fiira; ftira may be mutilation oifissura, but as a sometimes 
wrongly appears for c, there is a possibility oi fiwa being furc 
=furJi. Also, what we read (Corpus, J 231) iniiident . scident 
may be Latin infindent . scindent ; but since the Erfurt, 
C. G. L., V. 367, 22 exhibits inuidens scidens, I am inclined to 
think that scidens stands for scidenc = scident = scidend, rep- 
resenting an original scidend, which, under the influence of 
the lemma, could easily take on a Latin appearance. In 
scidend = German schidend, I see the OE. counterpart of 
MG. sdiiekdn, 'to look askance,' 'to squint,' and I think 
scytchald {Corpus, O 2())=scytihatt {Epinal) C. G. L., V. 375, 
36, interpreting a Latin obliquum, favors such a view; for 
scytchald may be actually scycchald. Cp. the above nidersi- 
gandi = pcndidus. There is also a passage in Aelfric's Ver- 
sion of Exod. 29, 26 that may belong here : cedet in eius 
partem is rendered there by gescitt { = gescict ?) to his daele ; 
ibid., 29, 8, hig gesceotad { = gesceoca'S ?) to Aarones daele. 

Of the mistakes Sweet has made in consequence of his 
indifference to the Latin text of the glosses, I will, for the 
present, cite only a few : OET, p. 486", he tells us that 
swcard s. means ' skin,' when the one passage on which 
he founds this assertion (Cp. 406), cater swearth, is probably 
misreading of taeter sweart ='h\2ic\^,' while the other, Cp. 
2146, uistula sugesweard is mutilated from uistularius = 
fisttdaritis simcges-uueard, i.e. 'organist.' 0.-^. Alid. Gl. II. 
40, 4, 5, symphoniacus . orgenare suegelare, C. G. L., V. 268, 
27, armonia confisttdae organi perordinem repidatae = hai-- 
monia \^cst^ cum fistulae organi per ordincm resuflatae [sunt]. 
Fcring, which interprets insimidatione, Cp. 1085, he finds it 
impossible to account for. But as insimulatio is ' accusation,' 
fering must stand for -wreging. The Latin lemma in Cp. 66, 
acus netl ud gronicisc, points to the 'awn' rather than to a 
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fish (OET, p. 503°), nor can the 'ail' {egle explaining glis, 
Corpus Glossary, G 104) be a dormouse! His 'God of War' 
should be the 'shawl' of linen which veils the Arabian 
woman's face, OET, p. 568° {Ep. 627, scybla maforte), his 
' kite ' rather a ' fresh ' man (OET, p. 567^ Cp. 340, frysca 
butio, xeSiA pusio). It is not 'recklessness' (OET, p. 595*"), 
what the glossator of Ep. 549 meant, who, correctly enough, 
explains in curia by in maethle. From this tnaeSl probably the 
rhetor was called mae'Slere, Bd.^ 6, where Sweet failed to under- 
stand the Ms. reading ' rethor se hlodere,' — se nle&ere — se 
fnel^ere=se maedlere.* He also failed to see Ep. 1024 tin 
{tigmim), that not of a 'projection,' but of the metal //« {stag- 
niuii), the glossator is speaking. Cp. what I have said on 
that gloss in \.\\q. Archiv f. Lat. Lex., ed. W5lfflin, Vol. X.^ 
199. It also escaped Sweet that Bl. 18 tinde bogan {tetendit 
arceni), must be thinde bogan {tetendit arcuni), or he would 
not have assumed (OET, p. 508) a verb tinnan, 'to stretch.' 
Nor can Ep. 790, the berendae appearing in connection with 
berecorn {ptysones), belong to beran, 'to bear' (OET, p. 519"'), 
but it answers to Latin /i?nVi? ,• as I have shown in the Archiv 
I. /., p. 201, the gloss is taken from the Bible, Prov. 27, 22. 

To the unprejudiced, it would have been self-evident that 
the glossator of Cp. 164 did not wish to speak of dress, when 
he interpreted antemne\ by waede, but rather of sail-cloth, 
whence WW 515, 15, the 'sail-ropes,' rudentibus, are called 
waederapmn,% of which the waeterrap, WW 535, 4, is a cor- 
ruption, duly propagated by Hall in his Concise Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary. Proper regard for the lemma would also have 
prevented Mr. Sweet from squeezing 2. fodrere, ' sm. forager' 
(OET, p. 646") out of the fodradas {annonus) Bd.^ 20. He 
marks the Old English word as corrupt, but it is all right 
enough, and an error is there only in annonus that should be 

annonas. 

Otto B. Schlutter. 

Hartford High School. 

* On h mistaken for n and n interchanging with m cp. Archiv f. Lai. Lex., 
Vol. X.2 195 and Corpus Glossary ed. Hessels, Introd. XXXII. 
t That stands probably for artenme. ,„^ 

X Cp. Ahd. Gl. I. 242, 16, rudes (= rudes) uuaatreifa. 



